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VII.— LEARNED AND LEARN'D. 

This paper is a part of a larger study on the general sub- 
ject, ' The Loss or Retention of Weak Syllables in English,' 
which I shall publish at a later time. 

It is well known that there are words like aged, blessed, 
learned, in which the e is silent if the word is a participle, 
but is sounded if the word is an adjective. I am not aware 
that an explanation of this interesting phenomenon has been 
offered, other than the usual untenable one that it is "in order 
to distinguish " the parts of speech. It is my object in this 
paper to show (1) that this, as well as certain closely related 
phenomena, is based on the fact that our speech prefers a 
rhythm consisting of syllables alternately strong and weak, 
and (2) that this has produced different results in the adjec- 
tive from what it has in the participle because the usual 
position of the adjective with reference to the other members 
of the sentence is not that generally occupied by the participle. 

From the start we must exclude from consideration all those 
cases in which the ending -ed is preceded by a d or t ; for here 
the e was retained (or restored) because essential to the preser- 
vation of the consonantal frame of the word : faded, gilde'd, 
intended, wedded, gifted, spirited, noted, etc. 

Where the e of -ed adjoined a vowel (whether stressed or 
unstressed) or a diphthong, it early blended with it : annoyed, 
dignified, etc. These words, too, are therefore excluded from 
further consideration, and the field is clear for the observa- 
tion of the action of rhythmic forces. 

An alternate rhythm implies : — 

(1) The retention of a weak syllable between two heavily 
stressed ones. 

(2) A tendency to lose one of two adjoining weak syllables. 
These tendencies were formulated by ten Brink as follows : — 
(I) "Schwaches e zwischen dem Hauptton und dem Ne- 
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benton hat in englischen Wortern (wo es haufig auf Analogie 
beruht) sowie in englischen Ableitungen aus bezw. Zusam- 
mensetzungen mit freruden Elemental gewohnlich Silben- 
werth" (Chancers Sprache und Verskunst, § 262). 

(2) " I. Enthalten zwei aufeinander folgende Silben je ein 
schwaches e, so verliert ein von diesen nothwendig seinen 
Silbenwerth. ... II. Nach unbetonter, jedoch tonfahiger 
Silbe muss ein schwaches e verstummen " (Id., §§ 256, 257). 

Ten Brink himself had occasion to apply principle (2) in 
treating of Chaucer's participles in -ed : " Einem allgemeinen 
Gesetz gemass (§ 257) wird das e der Endung -ed, wenn die 
zweitvorhergehende Silbe den Ton tragt, stumm, ohne dass die 
Syncope gewohnlich graphisch ausgedriickt wiirde : p&nisshed, 
vdnisshed, enlumined, empoisoned u. s. w." (Id., § 181). 

To these should be added those words whose simple form 
ends in a consonant -\- a sonorous consonant (or a semi-vowel) 
+ e, for example, -tie, -hue, -Iwe, -rj,e, etc. In Chaucer's time 
the sonorous consonant or semi-vowel was not syllabic (Id., § 
261) ; thus, whisth whisthd, herkns herknad, halwa hcdwdd, harfe 
haridd, etc. When, shortly after Chaucer's time, the final -e 
became silent, the sonorous consonant — when not followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel — became syllabic, that is, 
whisth > whistl, herknd > herkn, etc. Naturally the inflected 
forms also assumed the syllabic I, n, etc. ; but this forced 
the loss of the a of -ed; thus, whisthd > whistled, herkmd > 
herkn(3)d, halwdd > halu(d)d (> hcelod), harhd > harl(z)d, — 
just as Chaucer's ladps, bodids > ladX(d)s, bodt(d)s, by analogy 
to lady, body, etc. 

There remain for consideration those verbs in which the 
stress falls on the syllable before the -ed, and in which the -ed 
is separated from this stressed syllable by a consonant or a 
consonant combination other than non-sonorous consonant + 
sonorous consonant. It is my object to show that in these 
the very same principles apply, except that it is now the weak 
syllable of a following word — not a preceding syllable in the 
word itself — that causes the loss of the e of -ed. It will be 
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observed that, if the e be retained, the words we have to con- 
sider are 1 of this type —ad, in which — represents a heavily 
stressed syllable and dd represents the weakly stressed ending. 
When a word of this type is followed by a weak word or a 
weak initial syllable of the succeeding word, we again get — 
« - — , and the alternate rhythm favors the loss of the e of -ed 
(cf. (2) page 318). On the other hand, when a word of this type 
is followed by a heavily stressed syllable, we get — - — , and 
the alternate rhythm as imperatively requires the retention of 
the e (cf. (1) page 318). It is, in fact, more difficult to stress 
heavily two succeeding syllables than to allow two weak sylla- 
bles to intervene between two heavy ones ; where there is no 
such intervening weak syllable, we usually make a slight 
pause in which to recuperate (cf. my German Orthography 
and Phonology, § 274, 2 end), or admit a, cf. dialectic L6ok a 
hire, thdt & wdy. Let the rhythmical force (or the physio- 
logical convenience of utterance) have full sway, and such an 
-ed word will appear in the two forms -ed and -d, the first 
before a heavy stress, the second before a weak syllable. We 
pronounce the word in both ways and, hence, retain, uncon- 
sciously of course, a muscular memory of both ; we also hear 
both forms and, hence, retain an auditory memory of both. 
If the two forms are practically equally distinct and occur 
with about the same frequency, they will probably continue 
side by side, and our phonetic, or rhythmical, or physiologi- 
cal law (however we may choose to designate it) is supreme. 
But if, with practical equality in distinctness, one of the two 
forms occurs much more frequently than the other, that is, if 
we ourselves utter it much more often and hear it from others 
much more often, then the impression it makes upon the mind 
is stronger and fresher, and it is far more likely to suggest 
itself in response to the idea than is the other form, and that, 
too, even when the physical conditions would have favored 

•That is, if no syllable precedes the stressed syllable; the few words 
haying such a preceding syllable end in this type. 
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the rarer form. That is, the results of the phonetic law are 
more or less effaced by the psychological. 

But this need not be the same over the whole ground. If 
on the one hand the word has one function and on the other 
another, and if one form is the more common in the first 
function and the other in the second, the one form is apt to 
prevail in the one case and the other in the other. 

Now, with reference to the words under consideration, I 
took as a basis for my study a prose text that fairly repre- 
sents the language as it was shortly before the e of -ed began 
to become generally silent — The Persones Tale of Chaucer. I 
divided the words into three classes : — 

(1) Adjectives used attributively and predicatively. 

(2) Participles. 

(3) Adjectives used almost only predicatively, such as 
ashamed, enclyned, etc. They are arranged below according 
as the rhythm would require the type —dd or the type —d, 
or as it is neutral, namely, when the word occurs just before 
a pause. First the actual number of cases found is given, 

and then the percents. 

— d w — si-^ neutral total 

Adj's, attrib. and pred 12 49 7 68 

Participles 95 10 28 133 

Adj's, only predicate 6 4 10 

Adj's, attrib. and pred 18* 72* 10* 

Participles 71* 8* 21* 

Adj's, only predicate 60* 0* 40* 

That is, in the adjectives used both attributively and predica- 
tively the rhythm favored the retention of the e in 72 per 
cent, of the cases, and favored its suppression in but 18 per 
cent. ; but in the participles it favored the suppression of the 
e in 71 per cent, of the cases, and favored its retention in but 
8 per cent., while in the adjectives used almost only predica- 
tively it favored the suppression of the e in 60 per cent, of 
the cases and in no case favored its retention. In other 
words, the rhythm favored the retention of the e in the 
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ordinary adjectives just about as strongly as it favored its 
suppression in the participles and the predicate adjectives. 
Hence, what happened is just what we should expect to 
happen : the -ed became general in the ordinary adjectives, 
and the -d became general in the participles and the predicate 
adjectives. 

It may be asked, just how does it happen that the ordinary 
adjective usually stands before a heavy syllable, and the par- 
ticiple and the predicate adjective before a weak syllable? 
This is due to the fact that most adjectives that are used both 
attributively and predicatively are far more often used attri- 
butively than predicatively, and to the fact that an attributive 
adjective usually stands before a heavy syllable because most 
of our substantives begin with a heavy syllable : thS writchSd 
mdn. The same thing is true when there is a series of adjec- 
tives, for most adjectives also begin with a heavily stressed 
syllable : thS wrMehSd sinfiU mdn. On the other hand, parti- 
ciples, like verbs, are usually followed by some modifier, and 
this, in the vast majority of cases, is an adverbial group 
beginning with a preposition or a conjunction, or it is a weak 
pronoun. Of the 95 cases that we found above to favor the 
loss of e in the participle, 90 come under the following 
heads : — 

53 prepositions, 

18 conjunctions, 

10 pronouns and articles, 
9 weak adverbs and adjectives — and dissyllabic adverbs 
beginning with a weak syllable. 

As to the final position it will be observed that the figures 
are as might be expected : it is the predicate adjective that 
occurs there most frequently, 40 per cent. ; while the parti- 
ciples are found in this position less often, 21 per cent., being 
more apt to be followed by adverbial modifiers; and the 
common adjectives, being attributive much more frequently 
than predicate, occur just before a pause least often, 10 per 
cent. 
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The most common adjectives of this kind that are used 
both attributively and predicatively are, perhaps, included in 
the following list : — 



*naked 


*blessed 


striped 


*wicked 


*(a)cursed 


jagged 


*ioretched 


deuced 


ragged 


aged 


*crooked 


crabbed 


learned 


peaked 


dogged 


beloved 


streaked 


rugged. 



Of these Chaucer had occasion to use in The Persones Tale 
those marked with an *, as also dampned ' damned,' in which 
the short form has prevailed because of its frequent occur- 
rence between stressed G6d and a following stressed noun 
like fool, cf. page 324. deuced is usually an adverb before an 
adjective : deucSd pritty. aged, learned, {a)cursed, peaked, 
streaked, striped, crooked, dogged, beloved and blessed are also 
used as participles and then have -d ; beloved and blessed 
hardly occur as predicate adjectives. 

Many adjectives in which we might expect -ed, have -d, 
because in them the participial idea is still more or less alive, 
and because they but recently were, or still are, more fre- 
quently used in the predicate; so inclined, ashamed, appalled, 
etc. Some are now quite often used attributively, but retain 
the form they acquired when more often used predicatively : 
arched, forced, stuffed, chapped, chopped, diseased, reserved, 
fixed, vexed, ribbed, webbed, etc. In some cases we can still 
see how the attributive use was of later growth, as in the 
case of barbed in consequence of the general introduction of 
barbed wire. Compare also the comparatively recent frequent 
use of unabridged attributively in connection with certain 
dictionaries. 

The list might be much increased by the addition of such 
words as stubbed, chubbed, scabbed, cragged, etc., for many of 
which forms in -y are more common. So crazed is hardly 
an adjective, crazy being always used attributively at least. 
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Sometimes the dissyllabic pronunciation has prevailed in but 
one meaning or use of the adjective : a picked leaf, but picked 
men, often hooted nose, forked beard, forked lightning, but 
hooked line, forked stick, etc. As to some of these usage is not 
settled. 

Very many adjectives drop the e because, when used attri- 
butively, it is always or most frequently after an emphatic 
modifier, where their stressed syllable gets weaker stress. 
This corresponds to ten Brink's rule II, § 257 (page 319 
above). Thus fdr-f itched Argument, I6ng-hmbed fillow, Idrge- 
sbuled mdn, big-mduthed bby, g6od-$\zed chicken, sh&rt-ttvedfdith, 
b6b-tailed h6rse, tinskilled Idbor, stiff-necked pride, Much-backed 
wdman, cross-grained bldck, hdrd-shelled Bdptist, shdme-fdced 
mdnner, hdre-brained idiot, Mn-pecked Msband, G6d-damned 
fbol, hdlf-starved children, f bur-leaved clover, twd-ddged sw6rd, 
etc. This is made especially clear by the fact that the e is 
sometimes dropped in such cases, but not when the word 
is used independantly : (M-dged mdn, I6ng-ivlnged birds, but 
an dgSd mdn, a vAngtd Nike, etc. As to some usage varies, 
thus bow-legged or bow-legg'd, etc. Children often say learn'd 
for learned because they have long known the participle when 
they first meet the adjective, a good illustration of the way 
analogy often works in such cases. Not infrequently more 
than one force tends in the same direction, thus famed occurs 
most frequently after strong far : & fdr-fdmed hird, or before 
weak for: fdmedfbr dieds bf vdldr, and armed usually occurs 
after strong well: & will-drmed jUet, or before a weak preposi- 
tion : drmed vMh gum, etc. 

The ending -ly was formerly a heavy syllable, the y being 
long. This, therefore, required before it a weak syllable and 
thus the e was retained in such adverbs as ddvisSdly, dssHrMly, 
cbmpdsMly, cdnfissSdly, fkcMly, ristrvMly ; not, however, in 
Ul-fdvdredly, gbod-ndturedly, etc., because these have one weak 
syllable before the -ly anyway. The same is true of deriva- 
tives in -ness, formerly a heavy ending : cdmpdsSdness, rSsirvM- 
ness, fixZdnbss, dmdz&dness, ple'ase'dndss ; but such derivatives 
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are now less often used, our feeling for them is largely lost, 
and when we meet with them in reading or are otherwise 
forced to use them, we often allow the analogy of the parti- 
ciple to prevail and omit the e, which we can easily do on 
account of the present weakness of the ending. In poetry 
the fuller forms are still very common. 

George Hempl. 



